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PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  MEETING  FOR  1931 


The  executive  committee  has  voted  to 
hold  the  1931  conference  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Association  in  Pittsburgh, 
October  20-23. 

A majority  of  the  committee  expressed 
personal  preferences  for  a resort  hotel, 
but  felt  that  the  association  had  clearly 
indicated  a desire  to  hold  the  meeting  in 
Pittsburgh. 

The  International  Exhibit  of  Paintings 
will  open  in  Carnegie  Institute  the  week 


before  the  conference  and  will  form  an 
added  attraction. 

Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Carnegie 
Library  lecture  hall,  with  sectional  meet- 
ings in  other  library  rooms.  Adequate 
hotel  accommodations  within  one  block 
of  the  library  are  assured.  Expenses  can 
be  kept  below  the  cost  at  a resort. 

It  is  planned  to  have  fewer  formal  ses- 
sions. and  to  leave  more  time  for  library 
visits  and  demonstrations. 


NEED  OF  RURAL  LIBRARIES 
Two  hundred  years  ago 
When  Queen  Anne  of  England  ordered 
a rector  to  come  to  that  part  of  the 
American  wilderness  called  Pennsylvania, 
or  Penn’s  Woods  to  establish  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Quaker  Colony  of 
Philadelphia,  he  demurred  greatly  as  he 


had  no  liking  for  the  hardships  involved, 
lie  finally  consented  to  undertake  it 
upon  the  one  condition — that  he  he  al- 
lowed to  take  a library  with  him.  So 
there  was  established  in  Philadelphia  not 
only  the  old  Christ  Church  on  Second 
and  Arch  Streets  but,  also,  a library  con- 
taining some  books  donated  by  the  Queen 
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herself.  A few  years  ago  this  library 
was  found  stored  in  the  belfry  of  the 
old  church. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  library  brought 
by  the  colonists.  Wherever  they  settled 
there  grew  up  a library  side-by-side  with 
the  school : relics  now,  if  they  exist  at 
all,  protected  by  ropes  or  even  enclosed 
in  a glass  house  as  the  old  log  school 
house  by  the  Derry  Church,  close  by 
Ilershey — but  indicators  of  the  need 
there  was  of  schools,  of  books,  of  learn- 
ing by  our  forbears  even  in  the  wilder- 
ness. By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800, 
almost  every  Quaker  settlement  had  its 
public  library. 

What  of  today?  Do  rural  people 
want  books? 

Let  some  of  those  dwelling  in  Penn- 
sylvania today  answer  for  themselves. 


THE  FARM  FAMILY  WATCHES 
FOR  THE  COUNTY  LIBRARY 

By  Mildred  Marshall  Scouller 
North  East,  Pennsylvania,  R.  D.  4. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  the  World’s 
greatest  teacher  taught  that  “'Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone.”  Yet  this  has 
been  the  farmer’s  lot  in  the  past — all 
work  and  no  play.  A college  girl  from 
the  farm,  of  an  earlier  generation,  who 
married  and  went  to  one  of  the  big  cities 
to  live,  told  me  that  when  she  was  grow- 
ing up  her  father  had  such  a horror  of 
her  marrying  a farmer  and  having  a life 
as  hard  as  her  mother  had  known,  he 
would  never  let  her  keep  company  with  a 
farmer’s  son.  Other  farm  families,  tir- 
ing of  the  drudgery,  have  moved  to  the 
city,  still  others  are  going. 

What  happens  by  the  influx?  Cities 
become  overcrowded,  unemployment  in- 
creases, cities  become  bankrupt.  The 
Economist— alarmed  lest  all  progress 
cease — steps  in  to  remind  us  that  the 
world’s  greatest  wealth  is  not  in  the 
cities,  with  their  skyscrapers  and  rich 
corporations  controlled  by  millions,  but  is 
in  the  farms ; that  since  the  world  lives 
by  the  produce  of  the  farm,  the  farmer 
is  the  nation’s  greatest  asset,  and  that  if 


progress  in  industry  is  to  continue  the 
farmer  must  remain  on  the  farm. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  solving  the 
matter  is  how  to  keep  the  intelligent 
class  on  the  farm, — how,  at  the  same 
time  to  be  just,  to  make  the  land  enrich 
and  not  deplete  family  life. 

As  a farmer  myself  I have  studied  this 
question  from  every  angle;  and  my  an- 
swer is,  that  like  all  big  problems  it  will 
have  to  be  met  by  education.  Give  the 
rural  people  educational  opportunities 
through  free  library  service, — libraries  on 
wheels  that  bring  books  to  the  farm 
homes. 

When  silk  petticoats  went  out  of  style 
a few  years  ago  their  manufacturers  did 
not  shut  down  their  factories,  they  sim- 
ply changed  their  product,  made  bloom- 
ers. Just  so  will  the  farmer  fare  better 
when  he  learns  through  Specialists  via 
the  library  route  how  to  meet  his  prob- 
lems by  changing  his  product.  Though 
King  boll-weevil  hogs  his  cotton,  scorch- 
ing winds  his  corn,  and  the  bugs  the  po- 
tato crop ; the  spring  rains  wash  out  the 
fruit  blossoms  after  they  have  so  mirac- 
ulously escaped  the  white  frost,  and  his 
flooded  gardens  planted  for  the  second 
and  third  time, — still  the  farmer  has  to 
carry  on.  But  city  people,  too,  have  their 
problems. 

Although  rural  women  have  not  the 
pocket-books  of  their  city  sisters,  they 
have  all  their  pride,  and  the  attractive 
home  atmosphere  they  create  by  their  in- 
genuity at  a small  cost  is  creditable. 
They  can  add  to  their  income  via  the  li- 
brary route.  One  farmer’s  wife  I know 
— a former  teacher — under  directions 
from  State  College,  throws  her  hens  into 
an  early  spring  molt  when  eggs  are 
cheap,  and  has  them  laying  in  the  middle 
of  summer  when  prices  are  good. 

The  rural  young  people  who,  by  reason 
of  their  inheritance  should  be  the  world’s 
great  landscape  artists,  because  of  their 
lack  of  special  training,  have  had  to  yield 
the  laurels  to  the  city  artist.  They  see 
him  come  to  their  very  door  and  sketch 
with  fiendish  delight  the  old  farmhouse 
and  curved  road,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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hundred  other  beauties  he  finds  in  his 
wanderings.  What  wouldn’t  the  county 
library  contribute  to  the  rural  children 
in  art ! 

All  big  men,  except  our  farmers  who 
control  the  world,  have  recreation  aside 
from  their  business.  When  Henry  Ford 
was  a little  boy,  according  to  a magazine 
article,  after  he  had  finished  a given  task 
his  mother  saw  that  he  played,  for  he 
had  “earned  the  right  to  play.”  Later 
we  see  the  grown-up  Henry  leading  the 
world  in  big  business  and  setting  a 
precedent  for  high  wages  and  short 
hours,  that  his  men  after  the  finished 
task  might  play.  Henry  Ford  also  be- 
lieves that  beauty  pays,  as  his  new  mod- 
els reflect,  both  in  lines  and  color.  The 
farm  families,  a long  time  ago,  earned 
the  right  to  play,  but  they  have  never 
played,  they  have  not  had  anything  to 
play  with.  Books  via  the  county  library 
route  would  meet  this  need. 

Cities  as  never  before  are  spending 
millions  for  beauty  in  architecture. 
Their  skyscrapers  reflect  a symmetry  and 
grace  undreamed  of  in  the  past.  The 
new  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River,  with 
its  piers  rising  a hundred  feet  higher 
than  the  Washington  Monument,  has  a 
softness  of  outline  all  its  own. 

Commendable,  we  all  agree,  though 
costing  millions ! Yet  when  educational 
architects  propose  similar  beauty  for  the 
living  temples  of  the  country, — through 
culture  to  shape  beautiful  and  orderly 
lives  that  have  been  neglected  in  the  past, 
too  many  well-meaning  people  say,  “It 
costs  too  much,  it  can’t  be  done.”  It 
can  be  done  and  it  is  being  done,  but  it 
is  hindered  by  indifference. 

Jimmie,  my  neighbor  a mile  around 
the  corner,  is  one  of  the  ambitious  farm 
boys  who  watches  for  the  county  library. 
Just  a word  about  him.  Graduating  from 
high  school  at  sixteen,  a $200  scholarship 
at  Penn  State  came  to  him.  It  thrilled 
him  all  summer,  for  he  wanted  to  be  an 
engineer,  but  in  the  fall  he  saw  his  hopes 
fade  because  he  didn’t  have  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  add  to  it ; so  he  had  to 
give  up  his  scholarship.  But  Jimmie 


didn’t  forget  about  college ; he  worked 
the  year  out  on  the  farm,  and  the  next 
fall  had  saved  enough  to  enroll  in  a 
Junior  College  fourteen  miles  from  home. 
The  co-operating  parents  did  without  the 
family  Ford  that  he  might  have  it.  As 
his  first  year  nears  the  end,  he  stands 
high  in  scholarship.  When  I asked  him 
one  day  how  he  liked  college,  he  said  : 

“I  like  everything  but  English.  I cer- 
tainly have  to  dig  in  that,  but  it  wouldn’t 
be  so  bad  if  I had  more  books.  I sup- 
pose in  order  to  get  them  I’ll  have  to 
stand  in  with  the  publishers.” 

Jimmie’s  parents,  with  their  six  chil- 
dren, are  typical  of  other  rural  families 
who,  all  over  the  Fnited  States,  are 
watching  for  the  county  library.  And  it 
is  their  sons  and  daughters  who  rise  up 
to  become  the  nation’s  leaders.  In  your 
county,  and  mine,  are  we  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  take  the  boys  and  girls 
committed  to  our  charge  with  us  along 
the  pathway  of  beauty  through  litera- 
ture? 

I make  the  prediction  that  when  libra- 
ry service  in  each  county  comes  to  the 
farm  homes, — then  the  forsaken  old 
farmhouses  by  the  roadside,  standing  now 
as  sentinels  of  a noble  past — reminding 
one,  in  their  emptiness,  of  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children — will  be  once  more 
inhabited,  and  rejoice. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

“Ruth,  we  must  be  going  home,  it  is 
past  chore  time  and  it  will  soon  be  too 
dark  to  feed  the  chickens.”  Eleven  year 
old  Ruth  who  was  completely  absorbed  in 
Jean  Webster’s  Daddy  Longlegs,  an- 
swered : “Oh  Daddy,  can’t  you  wait  a 
little  longer,  I am  just  at  an  interesting 
part,  and  I want  to  finish.”  Fortunately 
for  Ruth  as  well  as  for  her  Father  and 
the  hens,  the  Jones,  whom  Ruth  and  her 
parents  were  visting,  very  graciously  an- 
nounced that  Ruth  could  take  the  book 
along  home  with  her  and  finish  reading  it 
there.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about 
the  above  described  commonplace  actual- 
ity, as  Ruth  was  not  an  unusual  child, 
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but  only  typical  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
farm  girls  through  our  rural  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This  incident  is  mentioned  here  only 
for  the  reason  that  it,  in  a measure  at 
least,  serves  to  remind  us  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania today,  there  are  many  children 
whose  imaginations  and  dreams  are  being 
stunted  and  starved  because  they,  unlike 
Ruth,  are  pleading  in  vain  for  Daddy 
Longlegs  and  other  books  that  have  such 
an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  child  mind. 
If  there  be  any  who  doubt  that  this 
appeal  of  books  to  children  is  general, 
let  them  take  a collection  of  juvenile 
books  into  any  rural  school,  allowing  the 
children  to  have  access  to  the  books. 
The  eager  enthusiasm  of  the  children  will 
soon  dispel  any  feeling  of  skepticism  or 
doubt. 

Yet  in  this  advanced  age,  and  in  spite 
of  the  great  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  printing  industry,  capable  of 
producing  books  in  countless  numbers,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  appalling  and 
distressing  fact  that  most  rural  commun- 
ities in  Pennsylvania  are  without  any 
semblance  of  library  service.  This  fact 
presents  a challenge  to  the  parenthood  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  responsibility  of  cor- 
recting this  unsavory  condition  rests 
wholly  with  our  citizens.  Library  legis- 
lation places  in  the  hands  of  our  electo- 
rate the  power  and  machinery  with  which 
they  may  supply  to  every  rural  commun- 
ity, efficient  and  economical  library  serv- 
ice through  the  County  Library  Plan. 
We  but  await  the  day  when  an  aroused 
and  awakened  citizenry  will  exercise 
their  power  and  set  this  machinery  in 
motion. 

Farm  men  and  women : can  you  not 
hear  the  pleading  of  your  children?  May 
I ask  : In  this  day  of  enlightenment,  is 
there  one  good  reason  why  your  boy  or 
girl  should  not  enjoy  every  privilege  and 
opportunity  that  may  be  afforded  to 
others?  Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
you.  yourself,  should  be  denied  access  to 
books  that  may  serve  you  as  a means  of 
pleasure,  recreation,  comfort  or  as  a 
technical  aid  to  you  in  your  activities  and 


vocation  as  a farmer  or  home  maker? 
This  service  is  yours  when  you  want  it. 
THINK  IT  OVER,  and  may  the  day  be 
not  far  distant  when  books  and  then 
more  books  will  be  available  to  every 
farm  and  rural  home.  The  challenge  is 
yours,  will  you  accept  it? 

Howard  G.  Eisaman, 
East  Springfield,  Pa. 


HOW  A COUNTY  COMMISSIONER 

FEELS  ABOUT  THE  COST  OF 
A COUNTY  LIBRARY 

For  more  than  six  years  I have  been  a 
County  Commissioner  in  Dauphin  County 
and,  I dare  say,  they  have  been  years  of 
progress  since  we  have  expended  over  a 
million  dollars  for  roads  and  bridges,  and 
increased  appropriations  for  hospitals, 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  and  general 
welfare  work.  But  I get  more  genuine 
satisfaction  from  a small  yearly  appro- 
priation for  the  Traveling  Library  than 
from  any  other  expenditure.  It  goes 
out  from  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library 
and  gives  the  children  in  rural  districts 
a chance  to  have  access  to  wholesome 
literature. 

One  cannot  measure  the  educational 
and  cultural  value  of  this  great  work, 
and  to  give  some  idea  of  its  growing 
popularity,  the  circulation  has  increased 
from  34,955  the  first  year,  to  125,251  in 
the  fifth  year. 

I hear  so  much  in  commendation  of  the 
so-called  “Cardinal,”*  the  “Red  Auto 
Library,”  from  teachers  and  children, 
fathers  and  mothers,  that  I am  very 
proud  that  I had  a small  part  in  making 
it  possible. 

Ramsey  S.  Black,  Commissioner, 
Dauphin  County,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

* The  book  truck  is  painted  a bright 
red  and  named  the  “Cardinal.” 


WHAT  SOME  FARMERS’  WIVES 
SAY 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  made  it 
possible  for  all  our  young  folks  to  have 
easy  access  to  books  of  real  value,  from 
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the  time  they  would  be  interested  in 
When  We  Were  Very  Young,  for  in- 
stance, they  would  not  later  think  True 
Story  and  Snappy  Stories  worth  reading. 

The  country  child  has  as  much  right  as 
the  city  child,  to  an  understanding,  sym- 
pathetic director  who  will  know  the  right 
time  to  offer  them  the  right  reading  for 
their  pleasure  and  development.  Like 
the  adult,  a child  is  easily  led  but  hard 
to  push,  and  an  enthusiastic  librarian 
truly  interested  in  the  needs  and  wants 
of  children  could  suggest  and  direct  the 
formation  of  a genuine  love  of  good 
literature,  which  later  on  will  stand  for 
a very  real  value  in  their  lives. 

The  adult,  too,  would  be  immensely 
benefited  by  a convenient  library,  with 
a director  who  would  understand  their 
needs  along  the  lines  of  information  as 
well  as  recreation.  I believe  that  many 
idle  moments  would  and  could  be  very 
profitably  and  pleasantly  spent  by  all 
members  of  the  country  family  if  there 
were  a country  or  county  library  within 
reach,  with  a competent  broad-minded 
librarian  in  charge. 

Anna  L.  Cassel,  President, 
Society  of  Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania, 
Manheim  R.  R.  1,  Pennsylvania. 


Many  of  us  who  live  in  isolated  dis- 
tricts suffer  more  keenly  than  we  can 
possibly  realize  thru  lack  of  reading 
opportunity. 

Poverty,  sickness  and  crime  often 
originate  thru  lack  of  proper  information 
that  could  have  been  gained  thru  well 
directed  reading. 

The  girl  or  woman  who  has  the  read- 
ing habit  in  the  proper  degree  will  have 
a far  more  interesting  home  than  one 
who  does  not. 

The  boy  or  man  who  reads  well  will 
be  put  in  the  way  of  greater  opportunity 
in  a material  way  than  one  who  does  not. 

Reading  gives  one  a broader  view  of 
life — a perspective  which  helps  one  to 
put  important  things  first  and  trivial 
affairs  where  they  belong. 


Much  good  reading  creates  a suitable 
background  upon  which  the  pattern  of 
life  may  be  printed. 

The  more  progressive  who  live  in  re- 
mote places  get  an  occasional  book  from 
a city  library,  but  for  the  vast  majority 
the  energy  expended  is  so  great  and  so 
often  futile  that  finally  no  effort  at  all 
is  made  in  that  direction. 

A county  library  would  eliminate  this 
difficulty  completely.  It  would  make 
good  reading — well  directed  reading, 
easily  accessible. 

During  the  World  War  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  boys  from  the  country  were 
below  par  both  in  mentality  and  general 
health  as  compared  to  the  boys  from  the 
city.  This  deficiency  could  be  traced  both 
directly  and  indirectly  to  the  fact  that 
country  people,  having  limited  opportun- 
ity for  good  reading,  do  not  read. 

This  is  most  unfair  to  all  concerned. 

Let  us  be  fair  to  both  ourselves  and 
our  children. 

Let  us  put  health  and  wealth,  both 
material  and  spiritual  in  our  way  by 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  get  good 
reading  at  a time  in  our  lives  when  it 
means  most  to  us — immediately. 

Mrs.  Frank  R.  Metzger, 
Route  2,  Montgomery,  Pa. 


I hardly  know  how  to  state  the  case 
both  clearly  and  briefly,  but  I know  there 
is  a case.  ILere's  trying : 

Country  people  are  isolated.  In  sum- 
mer they  are  too  tired  to  dress  and  go  to 
concerts,  lectures,  or  other  entertain- 
ments. In  winter  it  is  too  cold  and  the 
dirt  roads  are  too  bad. 

What  could  be  more  helpful  than  to 
have  good  reading  brought  to  their  door? 

The  country  abounds  with  wonders 
but  we  need  help  to  appreciate  them.  We 
had  immense  ant  hills  near  us.  The 
library  furnished  a book  on  ants  which 
one  of  the  boys  found  as  interesting  as 
fiction.  After  reading  that,  we  found 
the  ants’  “cows”  and  saw  them  “milk” 
them. 
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What  I would  do  with  my  little  girl 
if  I couldn’t  get  her  books,  I don’t  know. 

When  I had  a baby  I got  a book  on 
feeding  children.  I get  books  about  my 
hobby  (writing).  I read  the  life  of  a 
missionary.  The  boys  got  nature  stories 
and  a butterfly  book.  I got  travel  books. 
Also,  books  of  readings  to  help  my  chil- 
dren in  school. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  title  of 
a book.  A skilled  librarian  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  help  one,  if  one  just  explains 
to  her  the  problem  or  subject  on  which 
one  needs  information.  The  wisdom  of 
the  ages  is  within  mailing  distance  of 
every  resident  of  Pennsylvania.  Take 
advantage  of  it  by  establishing  county 
libraries. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hebel, 

Liverpool,  Pa. 


FROM  SOME  RURAL  TEACHERS 

Among  the  many  thorns  which  beset 
the  teacher  in  a rural  school,  perhaps 
none  is  more  keenly  felt  than  the  lack 
of  good  library  service  the  want  of  ade- 
quate general  reading  material. 

Separated  often  by  miles  of  bad  roads 
from  any  city  library,  the  school  library 
suffering  from  malnutrition,  and  home 
libraries  few  and  deficient,  the  teacher 
who  honestly  wants  to  give  ‘‘her  children’’ 
a primary  education  which  equals  in  cul- 
tural value  that  of  the  city  school  is 
frequently  nonplussed. 

For  the  students  simply  must  have  good 
books  and  a wide  selection  of  them.  They 
need  books  on  birds  and  trees  and  flowers 
for  nature  study,  historical  novels  to 
make  history  live  and  move,  travel  books 
to  make  geography  real,  books  on  hobbies 
teaching  them  how  to  use  their  spare 
time,  and  books  on  vocational  guidance. 
They  need  the  best  of  biography,  that 
they  may  have  ideals  and  heroes,  and 
poetry  so  good  that  even  the  boys  will 
want  to  read  it!  They  need  adventure 
tales  so  stirring  and  romances  so  whole- 
some as  to  win  them  away  from  such 
trashy  books  and  offensive  magazines  as 


find  their  way  into  even  the  smallest  of 
rural  communities. 

They  need,  they  need — but  all  too  often 
they  do  not  have ! And  that  is  just  why 
any  help  the  teacher  can  secure  from  the 
State  Library  or  traveling  libraries  or 
county  libraries  is  indeed  so  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Mrs.  Jewel  Lorah, 
Forksville,  Pennsylvania, 
Sullivan  County. 


That  a wide  reading  background  is  an 
essential  to  even  a pretense  to  culture  is 
an  axiom.  But  how  can  the  boy  or  girl 
in  the  country  high  school  with  inade- 
quate library  facilities  secure  such  a 
mental  background?  He  is  handicapped 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  school  career 
by  a lack  of  books  to  read.  A few  chil- 
dren are  born  with  an  instinctive  love  for 
good  reading,  but  many  more  must  ac- 
quire that  fondness  for  books.  Joy  in 
reading,  appreciation  of  books,  cannot  be 
taught  as  can  flu*  multiplication  table — 
learned,  then  retained  forever  as  a part 
of  one’s  mental  equipment  to  be  used  ns 
needed.  It  must  be  absorbed,  it  must 
become  an  instinct  which  functions  as 
unconsciously  as  one's  choice  of  a favorite 
color ; above  all  things,  it  must  have 
material  on  which  to  feed  and  grow. 

But  how  to  instill  this  instinct  and 
then  help  it  to  develop  is  a real  problem 
in  the  small  school.  And  right  here  is 
where  the  county  library  should  function. 
In  the  first  place,  with  access  to  a num- 
ber of  books  from  a county  library, 
every  child  from  the  beginning  of  his 
school  career  is  going  to  read  more  books 
and  have  more  books  read  to  him  than 
is  now  possible.  Consequently,  instead 
of  coming  into  high  school  without  ever 
having  read  a book  other  than  his  ele- 
mentary text  books — oh,  yes,  more  pupils 
come  into  high  school  of  whom  that  is 
true  than  most  people  outside  of  school 
even  imagine — he  will  enter  knowing 
what  books  are  and  how  to  use  them  as 
tools  to  aid  him  in  preparing  further 
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lessons.  This  will  be  a very  big  step 
forward  in  preparation  for  high  school. 

And  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
advantages  of  adequate  library  facilities. 
One  of  the  important  aims  of  all  high 
schools  is  to  develop  the  investigating 
mind.  With  this  in  view,  the  Civics 
teacher,  let  us  say,  assigns  a child  an 
individual  project  for  study  and  solution. 
But  if  the  child  does  not  have  access  to 
reference  material,  such  an  assignment  is 
worthless,  for  his  own  experience  is  not 
yet  sufficient  to  suggest  a solution ; he 
must  depend  upon  the  printed  informa- 
tion of  other  people,  and  from  that  draw 
his  own  solution.  Again,  his  work  in 
science  has  awakened  interest  in  a new 
field  of  thought  just  outside  that  of  the 
regular  curriculum,  but  this  interest  is 
checked  by  lack  of  available  information. 
No  one  school  can  hope  to  secure  enough 
books  to  touch  the  interests  of  all  its 
pupils,  but  access  to  a well-equipped 
community  library  would  help  to  vitalize 
all  school  work.  This,  in  turn,  would 
make  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  school 
room. 

And  far  more  important  than  all  of 
these  things,  an  adequate  library  would 
give  every  child  an  opportunity  to 
develop  the  reading  habit,  to  broaden  his 
own  life  by  living  vicariously,  through 
books,  the  experiences  of  others. 

Sara  M.  Neff, 
Teacher  of  English, 

Centre  County. 


The  day  of  the  county  library  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  is  now  within  hailing 
distance.  A real  desire  for  a library  has 
long  been  felt,  but  the  scattered  rural 
populace  could  not  conceive  of  a centrally 
located  library  in  which  rural  folk  can 
have  equal  reading  opportunities  with 
their  urban  neighbors.  We  need  a 
county  library.  We  want  it.  Just  how 
soon  it  will  materialize  depends  upon 
how  quickly  the  county  library  idea  can 
be  brought  before  the  rural  public. 

The  idea  has  received  its  start  in  the 
little  rural  school  libraries ; and  its 


momentum  has  increased  through  the 
favorable  impression  it  has  made  upon 
the  Granges.  During  the  past  five  years 
the  little  rural  school  library  has  had  a 
mushroom  growth  in  Berks  County. 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  A.  F. 
Kemp  is  a strong  supporter  of  the  county 
library  movement.  Much  credit  is  due 
Miss  Harriet  King  Avery,  librarian  of 
State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown.  Miss 
Avery  has  been  sending  out  to  the  nearby 
rural  schools  loans  of  twenty-five  excel- 
lently chosen  and  carefully  graded  books, 
and  is  adding  to  these  loans  as  rapidly  as 
her  budget  allows. 

It  is  indeed  touching  to  see  the  eager- 
ness with  which  these  book-starved  chil- 
dren read  and  read  and,  having  read,  beg 
for  more.  These  books,  which  are  chiefly 
recreational  reading,  are  taken  into  the 
home  where  they  are  read  by  the  older 
members  of  the  family.  It  is  literally 
true  that  parents,  after  sending  ■ the 
youngsters  to  bed,  will  pour  over  these 
juvenile  books  for  which  their  child- 
hearts  hungered. 

The  good  work  begun  by  Miss  Avery 
must  necessarily  cover  but  a pitifully 
small  territory.  But  the  stimulus  she 
thus  promoted  has  reached  far.  Other 
schools  are  deciding  that  they  too  can 
have  libraries.  And  so  there  are  school 
suppers,  cake  sales,  and  entertainments, 
loyally  supported  by  the  respective  com- 
munities. So,  like  magic,  a library 
appears.  And  it  continues  to  grow. 

But  the  library  idea  has  extended 
beyond  the  four  walls  of  the  school  room, 
even  beyond  the  home  reading  of  juvenile 
literature.  The  adult  wants  both  rec- 
reational and  informational  reading 
matter.  The  social  center  of  rural  Berks 
County  is  the  Grange.  These  organiza- 
tions are  now  using  state  loans  as  well 
as  assembling  small  libraries  of  their 
own. 

These  brave  individual  efforts  are 
entirely  praiseworthy.  The  results  are 
really  amazing.  But'  how  much  more 
could  be  accomplished  through  collective 
effort ! Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
day  of  mass  effort  and  mass  production 
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is  here.  No  matter  how  bravely,  how 
boldly  the  individual  strikes  out  for  him- 
self, he  cannot  successfully  compete  with 
mass  effort.  The  farmer  has  been  slow 
to  accept  this  modern  principle.  When 
the  rural  people  come  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  principle  carries  over  in 
every  phase  of  modern  life  as  well  as  in 
the  economic  phase,  that  day  will  the 
county  library  come  in  its  own.  And 
that  day  is  not  far  off. 

Dorothy  R.  Deisher. 

Kutztown,  Pennsylvania. 


fhe  length  of  time  we,  as  teachers  of 
Tuscarora  Township,  have  had  the  use 
of  our  library  books,  has  been  too  short 
to  give  an  accurate  judgment  of  their 
lasting  value.  Nevertheless,  we  feel 
assured  that  such  interest  as  has  been 
aroused  is  certain  to  continue.  And 
there  is  a live  interest  shown,  not  only 
by  our  boys  and  girls  but  by  the  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  guardians  of 
these  boys  and  girls,  a community  interest 
in  literature. 

There  has  been  a new  love  for  geo- 
graphical stories  shown.  Such  stories  as 
The  Mexican  Twins  and  the  others  of 
that  series  have  been  ‘eaten  up,’  if  I may 
use  such  a phrase.  This  new  interest  has 
carried  over  into  the  geography,  history 
and  reading  periods,  and  with  correlation, 
into  all  periods. 

Then,  too,  the.  monthly  book  reports 
from  such  books  have  given  a new  in- 
terest to  story  telling,  public  speaking 
and  like  subjects,  giving  the  rural  child 
the  same  training  for  high  school  as  the 
urban  child  receives. 

By  the  monthly  exchange  of  books, 
there  is  sufficient  variety  to  create  con- 
tinuous interest  and,  too,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  the  books  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  so  much  time  is  given 
to  reading  as  many  of  the  books  as 
possible,  that  there  is  no  surplus  time  to 
be  used  in  reading  ‘trashy  novels'  which 
many  had  previously  been  reading. 

If  the  interest  and  use  of  this  library 
system  continues,  and  we  feel  confident  it 


will,  the  children  and  home  folk  will  be 
helped  to  select  and  enjoy  worth  while 
literature. 

Since  that  in  itself  will  be  helping  us 
to  realize  our  aim  for  better  citizenship, 
we  certainly  do  not  feel  any  regret  at 
■ having  done  our  bit  for  such  a worthy 
cause. 

Committee  of  Tuscarora  Twp.  Teachers 
Perry  County  Library 
Millerstown  Branch 
Mrs.  Julia  IIoverter.  Chairman. 


WHAT  COUNTY  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF  SCHOOLS  FIND 

Books  are  as  essential  to  the  school- 
room as  tools  are  to  the  shop.  The  best 
work  is  done  in  the  shop  that  is  equipped 
with  the  best  and  most  modern  tools  and 
machinery  and  managed  by  an  efficient 
mechanic.  The  best  school  work  is  also 
done  in  the  schoolroom  that  has  the  best 
equipment  of  books  and  a teacher  who 
knows  how  to  use  them. 

Education  does  not  consist  merely  of 
having  a great  fund  of  knowledge  stored 
away  for  immediate  use.  Rather,  an 
education  is  knowing  where  to  find  in- 
formation when  it  is  needed.  In  other 
words,  it  is  an  acquaintance  with  books 
and  a knowledge  of  how  to  use  them. 

The  pupil  who  passes  through  the 
grades  of  our  public  schools  without  hav- 
ing acquired  a love  of  good  reading  is 
handicapped  as  far  as  a practical  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  however  well  he  may 
understand  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry, and  other  similar  branches.  Prac- 
tical knowledge  is  a knowledge  which  can 
be  put  into  actual  practice  in  our  every- 
day life.  The  love  for  good  reading  is  the 
most  practical  thing  we  can  hope  to 
give  our  boys  and  girls.  Give  the  boy 
or  gild  plenty  of  good  books  and  instill 
into  them  the  love  for  the  companionship 
of  master  minds  of  literature  and  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  welfare  of 
our  children. 

A.  P.  Akeley, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Potter  County. 
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The  following  is  taken  from  The  Home 
and  School  Visitor,  October,  1929,  Smeth- 
port,  Pennsylvania,  issued  by  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  McKean 
County. 

Eighth  Grade  Reading 

A standard  test  in  reading  was  given 
to  eighth  grade  pupils  who  took  county 
examinations  last  May  and  June. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pupils 
enrolled  for  the  examinations.  The 
median  for  the  class  was  32  which  is 
the  eighth  grade  standard  established 
for  this  test.  On  the  surface  this  seems 
an  excellent  showing,  but  a more  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  results  by  districts, 
and  also  the  county  as  a whole,  discloses 
some  very  weak  points  in  eighth  grade 
reading. 

A median  equal  to  the  standard  for 
the  grade  is  probably  as  much  as  might 
be  expected,  but  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  median  is  the  middle  score 
and  that  there  are  therefore  as  many 
pupils  below  eighth  grade  standard  as 
there  are  above  it.  i.  e.  one-half  the 
pupils  in  the  township  eighth  grade  read 
a standard  reading  test  with  less  than 
eighth  grade  standard  facility  and  power 
of  interpretation. 

Examinations  were  given  in  eleven 
localities.  The  following  table  gives  the 
results  of  the  examinations : the  number 
of  pupils  taking  the  test ; the  number  of 
pupils  below  seventh  grade  standard  and 


District 


the  percentage  of  pupils  below  this 
standard. 

It  is  evident  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
eighth  grade  pupils  made  a score  less 
than  the  standard  set  by  this  test  for 
seventh  grade  pupils.  Nine  pupils  made 
scores  established  for  the  fourth  grade, 
while  thirty-two  pupils  made  scores  equal 
to,  or  a little  better  than  fifth  grade 
standards. 

There  is  a close  relation  between  ability 
to  read  and  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
work  in  the  school  subjects,  so  much  so 
in  fact,  that  with  few  exceptions,  the 
pupils  who  made  low  marks  in  the  read- 
ing test  also  made  low  marks  in  arith- 
metic, geography,  history  and  English. 
In  other  words,  the  pupils  who  made 
complete  failures  in  the  reading  test, 
failed  in  the  eighth  grade  examination. 
So  close  is  the  relation  between  reading 
and  ability  to  do  acceptable  work  in 
school  subjects  that  many  high  school 
principals  would  be  willing  to  accept 
high  school  students  on  the  basis  of  the 
work  done  in  a standard  reading  test. 

One  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  results  of  the  reading  test  is 
that  all  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils 
may  well  afford  to  do  intensive  work  in 
reading.  It  should  be  understood,  of 
course  that  the  emphasis  should  be  upon 
interpretation  of  the  material  read  and 
that  reading  of  this  type  calls  for  as 
much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupijs 
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and  as  much  expert  teaching  by  the  in- 
structor as  does  any  other  school  sub- 
ject. Mere  word  calling  and  skimming 
through  a paragraph  will  not  suffice. 

What  and  How  Muchr  Do  Eighth  Grade 

Pupils  Bead? 

Another  phase  of  the  reading  problem 
is  disclosed  by  the  data  gathered  from 
pupils  who  answered  these  questions  in 
the  eighth  grade  examinations : 

1.  How  many  books  outside  regular 
school  text-books  have  you  read  during 
the  year? 

2.  Where  did  you  get  these  books? 

3.  Name  two  of  these  books  that  you 
like  best. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  show 
that  many  districts  afford  very  little  if 
any  library  facilities  for  pupils  in  the 
schools,  that  many  pupils  do  not  read 
books  outside  regular  school  texts  and 
that  in  the  districts  w’here  there  are 
feeble  attempts  to  furnish  school  libraries 
there  is  no  organized  and  systematic  ef- 
forts to  secure  circulation  of  the  books. 
Last,  and  most  important  of  all,  is  the 
fact  that  many  children  evidently  are 
reading  literary  junk,  if  the  term  “lit- 
erary” may  be  applied  to  some  of  the 
books  read  by  eighth  grade  pupils. 

Again  we  are  most  interested  in  the 
pupils  who  failed  and  contributing  causes 
of  such  failures.  Thirty-three  of  the  26S 
pupils  who  took  the  examinations  failed. 
Of  this  number,  three  pupils  had  read 
no  books,  two  pupils  read  one  book,  five 
pupils  read  2 books,  ten  pupils  read  3 
books,  two  pupils  read  four  books,  and 
six  reported  as  having  read  five  books. 
That  is,  twenty-eighth  of  the  thirty-three 
failures  read  less  than  three  books  each 
during  the  school  term. 

On  the  other  hand  the  records  of  an 
equal  number  of  the  outstanding  pupils 
in  the  examinations  show  a total  of  601 
books  read,  or  an  average  of  seventeen 
books  per  pupil  during  the  school  year. 

On  the  face  of  the  data  given  above 
it  would  seem  that  a safe  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  pupils’  ability  to  do 
high  school  work  would  be  the  ability 


to  read  and  its  eorrollary  the  extent  of 
one's  reading. 

The  answers  to  the  second  question 
are  still  more  illuminating.  It  has  been 
made  evident  that  many  pupils  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  books. 
It  is  also  clear  that  there  is  no  organized 
and  adequate  means  of  distributing  the 
books  that  may  be  located  here  and  there 
in  some  of  the  districts.  Pupils  from 
adjacent  schools  in  the  same  district  re- 
ported that  they  got  the  few  books 
which  they  read  from  these  sources : 
home,  friends,  borrowed,  Christmas 
present,  bought  them,  teacher  brought 
them,  neighbors,  children  at  school,  the 
store. 

The  fact  that  books  obtained  from 
some  of  the  sources  mentioned  are  not 
always  of  the  highest  type  of  reading  is 
disclosed  by  the  answers  made  to  the 
third  question.  The  Zane  Grey  books 
head  the  list  as  universal  favorites  with 
the  Tarzan  series  a close  second  and  the 
Rover  Boys  a poor  third.  Such  lurid 
titles  may  be  found  as  The  Rambling 
Kid,  Strawberry  Acres,  The  Owl  Taxi 
Boys  at  Rustlers'  Cabin,  Cat  of  the 
Mountains,  Tarzan  of  the  Apes,  etc. 
While  Treasure  Island,  Little  Women, 
Iranhoe,  Deerslayer  and  books  of 
this  type  are  mentioned  only  once 
by  268  pupils.  Five  biographies  were 
read : Lincoln  and  Grant  twice  each 

and  Washington  but  once. 


FROM  SOME  TRAVELING 
LIBRARY  STATIONS 

About  a year  and  a half  ago  a few 
leading  people  in  our  community,  of 
about  400  people,  became  conscious  of 
the  need  of  a library  for  our  young 
people.  Ways  and  means  were  considered 
of  financing  and  organizing  a small  com- 
munity library.  We  soon  discovered 
that  financing  and  maintaining  such  a 
project  was  entirely  beyond  our  means. 
We  got  in  contact  with  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Library  and  Museum  and  made  applica- 
tion to  borrow  books  according  to  their 
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Traveling  Library  plan.  The  wisdom  of 
following  this  plan  has  been  amply  justi- 
fied. 

The  commendable  features  of  this 
plan  are  that  no  investment  need  be 
made  in  books,  titles  are  carefully  selected 
and  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  people, 
frequent  changes  in  titles  at  a nominal 
expense : in  our  case  one  dollar,  and 
no  extensive  shelving  to  display  books 
and  hold  obsolete  books  necessary. 

We  use  the  church  building,  the  only 
one  in  town,  to  house  the  books  and  use 
the  library  as  an  adjunct  to  our  Sunday 
School  activities.  The  Sunday  School 
is  a non-sectarian  community  organiza- 
tion coming  in  contact  with  practically 
all  the  homes  and  families  in  the  town 
and  vicinity.  The  non-sectarian  charac- 
ter of  the  Sunday  School  eliminates  all 
difficulties  that  might  arise  in  other  com- 
munities due  to  different  religious  beliefs. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  several 
women  who  are  well-read  and  experi- 
enced in  library  work.  One  of  them  is 
a trained  school  librarian.  Their  wisdom 
in  selecting  suitable  books  for  individual 
needs  has  been  a great  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  library.  Their  tact  and 
skill  in  selecting  books  has  been  a 
means  of  not  only  interesting  the  chil- 
dren and  young  folks,  but  adults  as 
well.  It  is  quite  common  for  a small 
child  to  come  up,  get  a book  and  ask 
for  a book  that  father  and  mother  would 
enjoy.  The  older  folks  seem  rather  bash- 
ful and  embarrassed  to  come  up  and 
select  a book  so  they  send  the  younger 
folks,  or  ask  the  librarian  to  make  a 
selection  and  hand  it  out  privately. 

The  Public  School  teachers  tell  us 
that  quite  a noticeable  change  in  school 
work  has  taken  place  since  the  library 
has  been  established  especially  in  their 
English  work.  This  is  quite  an  accom- 
plishment in  our  “Pennsylvania  Dutch” 
community.  This  library  is  a good  sub- 
stitute for  a non-existent  school  library. 

A by-product  value  of  our  library 
has  been  a noticeable  increase  in  Sun- 
day School  attendance  especially  among 
the  people  of  the  “teen”  and  adolescent 


ages.  We  believe  the  library  opportu- 
nities made  available  are  a big  incentive 
towards  regular  attendance.  We  are 
holding  young  people  in  Sunday  School 
during  a vital  period  of  their  lives. 

Our  readers  range  from  the  pre-school 
child  who  gets  a book  that  “mama  reads 
to  them”  to  the  old  folks  in  the  seventies. 
We  use  no  special  method  to  get  people 
to  read  books,  but  rely  on  our  judgment 
in  selecting  books  that  the  individual 
enjoys,  this  leads  others  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  reading  and  so  our  patrons 
increase  from  time  to  time. 

The  foregoing  is  a brief  outline  of 
our  work  here  at  Kleinfeltersville.  We 
all  feel  that  the  work  has  been  success- 
ful beyond  our  hopes.  No  small  part 
of  our  success  is  due  to  the  helpful  co- 
operation of  the  officials  of  the  Extension 
Division. 

By  Eugene  H.  Weik.  Librarian, 
Kleinfeltersville 


Late  in  1912,  I noticed  in  a local 
paper  a statement  that  our  State  had 
500  collections  of  50  books  each  which 
any  rural  community  could  obtain  by 
making  application.  I wrote  in  at  once 
and  we  received  our  first  collection  in 
January,  1913.  Since  that,  we  have 
missed  but  two  collections.  The  books 
are  exchanged  every  six  months.  In  all 
the  books  received  only  one  has  been 
lost  and  had  to  be  replaced. 

The  road  bordering  our  farm  on  the 
south  is  the  line  between  Shippen  and 
Delmar  Townships.  A mile  away  to  the 
south  is  Kennedyville,  with  its  church 
and  school  house.  The  same  distance  to 
the  north  is  the  Sherman  school  and 
Middle  Ridge  Church.  The  books  have 
served  both  communities  and  we  have 
had  regular  borrowers  from  West  Branch, 
Tiadaghton  Hill  and  Dexter.  The  first 
year  there  were  25  names  on  the  bor- 
rowers’ list.  Since  that  it  has  grown 
until  now  on  the  list,  kept  since  the 
beginning,  there  are  170  names. 

Fifty  books  each  six  months  may  seem 
like  a sufficient  supply  of  reading  mat- 
ter, but  when  you  consider  the  number 
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of  readers  with  different  tastes  and 
varying  ages,  it  falls  very  short  of  being 
adequate.  A good  many  times  there  has 
been  the  keenest  disappointment  by 
young  and  old  when  their  own  particular 
kind  of  books  ran  short. 

Some  time  ago  the  Youth's  Companion 
printed  a list  of  100  best  hooks  for  boys 
and  girls.  At  different  times  we  had 
them  all  in  our  library. 

The  younger  readers  have  been  my 
chief  interest  (and  joy).  Many  boys 
and  girls  who  were  10  or  11  years  of 
age  when  we  started  the  library  have 
gone  to  make  their  own  way  in  life. 
Many  others  I have  started  at  the  pic. 
ture  book  age.  A little  later  sending 
their  ages  to  the  State  Library  to  have 
suitable  books  sent  for  them.  Then  at 
the  teen-age  managing  ho  get  them  to 
read  the  books  they  should  read,  and  e'en- 
soring  the  ones  they  should  not.  Train- 
ing two  children  who  had  absolutely  no 
taste  for  reading  to  become  readers  and 
who  now  enjoy  the  books  as  much  as 
those  to  whom  reading  comes  naturally. 
In  this  work  I have  had  the  finest  co- 
operation of  the  State  Library,  (he  pa- 
rents and  teachers  of  the  schools  men- 
tioned. 

When  we  started  getting  books  the 
State  paid  half  the  transportation 
charges.  This  was  withdrawn  some  years 
ago.  Since  it  has  cost  from  $1.20  to 
$1.50  for  each  collection.  A charge  of 
5 cents  a week  for  over-detention  of  a 
book  has  been  made.  All  money  r'e- 
c-eived  has  been  applied  on  transporta- 
tion charges.  Several  times  there  has 
been  enough  money  to  pay  all  charges. 
Sometimes  a few  nickels,  many  times 
nothing  at  all  with  which  to  pay  freight. 
That  is  all  the  expense  there  has  been 
except  for  the  one  book  mentioned.  If 
I could  have  gone  around  and  called  on 
my  borrowers  when  it  was  time  to  get 
the  new  collection,  they  would  have 
gladly  helped  out,  I know,  but  this  was 
not  possible.  I have  assumed  all  re- 
sponsibility in  the  books  and  had  a col- 
lection been  lost  or  destroyed  I would 
have  had  to  pay  for  it. 


Had  there  been  any  stopping  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  these  books  could 
be  afforded  they  would  have  ceased  com- 
ing long  ago. 

I have  been  repaid  many  times  over 
in  the  pleasure  our  people  have  derived 
from  the  books  and  in  the  realization  of 
what  they  were  doing  for  the  boys  and 
girls.  The  work  stands  for  itself  and 
its  influence  will  go  down  all  the  future 
years. 

What  this  library  has  been  to  us.  the 
County  Library,  with  its  bookmobile 
running  from  it  to  the  country  districts, 
will  be  to  our  whole  county.  Only 
better  in  every  way.  With  trained 
librarians  in  charge,  books  will  be  ex- 
changed more  often  and  there  will  be  so 
many  more  to  select  from. 

In  no  other  way  can  such  rich  returns 
be  procured  for  so  small  an  outlay  and 
laying  the  half  mill  tax  is  the  only  way 
to  get  the  County  Library  which  will 
be  fair  to  everyone. 

By  Mrs.  IIoy  B.  Taylor, 

Wellsboro,  R.  I).  2 
(Copied  from  The  Mansfield  Advertiser 
Sept'.  17,  1930) 


Miss  Margaret  Hoffman  and  her  sister 
tried  the  experiment  of  having  a travel- 
ing library  in  their  home.  When  they 
received  the  fifty  books,  one  sister  took 
all  the  juvenile  and  one-half  of  the  fic- 
tion to  look  over  hurriedly  so  she  would 
know  the  books  in  the  library,  and  the 
other  sister  took  all  of  the  non-fiction 
and  the  rest  of  the  fiction.  Then  when 
the  borrowers  came  in,  someone  was 
there  to  tell  them  something  about  the 
books.  This  proved  to  be  a great  help 
to  the  readers. 

Mi  ss  Hoffman  writes  about  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

‘‘We  began  our  library  in  our  com- 
munity, three  miles  west  of  Carlisle  on 
the  State  Highway  in  February  of  1929 
with  five  readers.  By  giving  a little 
notice  to  our  local  papers  and  telling 
about  it,  the  readers  soon  increased  to 
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twenty,  and  during  the  winter  to  seventy- 
five.  Farmers  and  farmers  wives  (ours 
is  a rural  community)  teachers  and 
school  children  were  the  readers.  Library 
days  were  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Most  readers  expressed  their  pleasure 
when  given  opportunity  to  get  the  good 
reading  the  library  afforded. 

"Some  ladies  from  a neighboring  com- 
munity had  heard  of  our  library,  came 
to  see  it,  and  decided  to  have  one  also ; 
so  in  September,  1929  the  Craigheads 
Station  was  opened.'’ 

Margaret  Hoffman, 
Carlisle,  R.  D.  4 


Our  Library  is  a great  success.  So 
many  young  men.  mostly  foreigners, 
that  did  not  continue  school  after  the 
Sth  grade  but  started  working  at  the 
Brick  yard  read  our  books.  Please  in- 
clude a book  of  Roberts  or  some  other 
on  Parlimentary  Law;  also  a book  on 
paper  and  pencil  games  or  contests  in 
our  next  collection. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Kerr, 
Box  131. 

Xew  Galilee,  Pa. 


WHAT  SOME  MINISTERS  FIND 

The  collection  of  books  loaned  to  us 
by  the  State  Library  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  has  proved  to  be  a fine 
thing  for  our  community  of  approxi- 
mately 1200  persons.  Up  until  the 
time  we  secured  the  loan  of  this  collec- 
tion of  books,  there  was  no  library  in 
the  neighborhood.  As  a result,  few  books 
were  read.  Since  its  installation  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  books. 
Folks  have  been  surprised  at  the  variety 
of  books  in  the  collections.  A number 
of  farmers  in  the  community  have  been 
pleased  to  learn  that  they  can  secure 
books  dealing  with  problems  they  have 
to  solve.  One  man  said,  “I  believe  I 
am  fifty  dollars  ahead  this  year  because 
I put  into  practice  some  things  I read 
in  one  of  the  books  you  secured  for  me 
from  the  State  Library.” 


Teachers  have  had  their  pupils  make 
book  reports  of  a number  of  books  sent 
out  to  us  during  the  past  year. 

Being  a minister,  I was  naturally  in- 
terested in  books  that  might  help  me  to 
be  more  efficient  in  my  work.  I was 
both  delighted  and  surprised  to  find 
quite  a number  dealing  with  problems  a 
rural  minister  must  face  and  help  solve. 
We  consider  the  library  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  our  neighborhood  and  a county 
library  would  be  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  the  small  collection  we  have  now. 

Walter  Kennedy,  pastor , 

Templeton.  Pa. 


Your  Extension  Library  has  been  a 
great  aid  in  helping  me  supply  some  of 
the  needs  of  my  parishioners.  The 
fifty  books  which  you  loan  our  community 
for  six  months  are  kept  in  my  home. 
Our  Sunday  School  pays  the  express 
charges,  but  the  books  are  loaned  to 
anyone  within  fifteen  miles,  for  a period 
of  not  more  than  two  weeks.  Publicity 
is  one  of  the  essentials  in  getting  the 
books  properly  circulated : when  a new 
set  of  books  arrives,  public  notice  is 
made  in  church  and  a type  written  list 
of  the  books  is  posted  in  the  grade  and 
high  schools,  and,  occasionally,  in  the 
post  office  and  stores. 

The  need  that  these  books  supply 
finds  expression  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 
“Books  sho'uld  to  one  of  these  four 
ends  conduce : 

For  wisdom,  piety,  delight,  or  use.” 
Read  in  the  following  lines  how  your 
books  are  filling  this  four-fold  need. 

WISDOM.  The  school  children  make 
good  use  of  the  books,  and  are  encouraged 
by  their  teachers  to  read  specially  as- 
signed books  as  well  as  books  of  the 
student’s  own  choosing.  It  is  evident 
that  the  students  who  enjoy  general 
reading  are  the  best  “all-round”  students. 
Books,  other  than  the  regular  textbooks, 
are  usually  read  because  the  student  likes 
to  read,  and  it  is  from  such  reading  that 
the  student  secures  a large  part  of  his 
education.  Such  reading  not  only  gives 
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the  student  a store-house  of  facts  and 
figures,  but  it  stimulates  original  thought 
and  releases  his  imagination.  Many  a 
keen  mind,  a master  brain  has  been 
‘‘born  to  blush  unseen  and  waste  its 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,”  because  it 
has  never  been  stimulated  by  the 
thoughts  and  suggestions  of  other  minds 
found  within  the  covers  of  books.  As 
the  youth  of  our  community  read  these 
books,  who  can  estimate  the  result  of 
the  thoughts  thus  stimulated?  Abraham 
Lincoln  plus  BOOKS  plus  “dreams” 
plus  determination,  sent  him  to  the 
White  House  and  resulted  in  the  freedom 
of  the  negro. 

Emerson  knew  that  books  encourage 
wisdom,  and  said : “We  prize  books, 

and  they  prize  them  most  who  are 
themselves  wise.” 

PIETY.  An  inscription  over  the  door 
of  the  Library  of  Thebes  reads,  “Medi- 
cine for  the  soul.”  How  well  does  the 
minister  know  that  books  are  indeed 
medicine  for  the  soul.  The  Book  and 
other  books  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  sunshine  into  many  a sick 
room.  A lonely  soul,  hemmed  in  by 
four  walls,  has  opened  a book  and  in 
a twinkling  has  found  that  the  book  is 
a frigate  that  takes  us  to  lands  far  away. 
Hawthorne  and  other  writers  have 
caused  the  sinner  to  see  the  awfulness 
of  his  sin,  and  have  started  him  on  the 
“road  back  home”  to  righteous  living. 
Books,  you  are  ministers,  ministering 
to  the  soul-needs -of  men! 

DELIGHT.  Most  of  our  readers  are 
those  who  read  for  pleasure,  at  the  close 
of  fjie  day  when  the  work  is  done. 
Rural  people  are  noted  for  their  hos- 
pitality and  their  love  of  fellowship. 
When  the  weather  is  rough  and  the  roads 
are  bad  and  visitors  are  few,  then  the 
farmer  and  his  family  throw  open  their 
home  and  hearts  to-  some  very  famous 
visitors : Eleanor  and  Gene  Stratton 

Porter,  Zane  Grey,  etc.  What  home 
anywhere  can  boast  of  better  or  more  in- 
fluential guests?  Edgar  Guest  puts 
what  I have  tried  to  tell  this  way  : — 


“I  care  not  who  the  man  may  be, 

Nor  how  his  tasks  may  fret  him, 
Nor  where  he  fares,  nor  how  his  cares 
And  troubles  may  beset  him, 

If  books  have  won  the  love  of  him. 

Whatever  fortune  hands  him, 

He’ll  always  own,  when  he’s  alone 
A friend  who  understands  him.” 
USE.  I imagine  the  poet  means  by 
this  word,  practical  use.  I am  glad 
you  send  me  occasionally  a few  practical- 
use  books ; that  is,  books  such  as  Dr. 
Copeland’s  health  book,  practical  books 
on  fishing  and  hunting,  birds  and  flowers. 
(This  community  is  noted  for  hunting 
of  deer,  turkeys,  etc.)  During  serious 
illness  in  our  community,  when  our  only 
physician  was  himself  sick,  Dr.  Cope- 
land’s health  book  was  a God-send  to 
a few  families. 

Your  Extension  Library  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  our  community. 
The  average  family  cannot  afford  to 
buy  a great  number  of  books ; a county 
library  would  solve  the  problem  of  books 
for  rural  communities. 

H.  E.  Hudgins,  Pastor, 
Doylesburg,  Pennsylvania. 


FROM  SOME  SMALL  TOWNS 

Both  in  scope  and  magnitude  of  its 
work  the  public  library,  as  an  educator 
occupies  a place  second  to  none.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  more  important  civic 
work  than  the  one  attempted  by  a public 
library,  involving  as  it  does  the  moral 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  com- 
ing generation.  .Two  modern  factors  in 
human  progress  are  traveling  and  cir- 
culating libraries  which  have  accom- 
plished a wonderful  work  especially  in 
rural  communities.  The  immense  benefit 
conferred  by  these  agencies  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  co- 
operation of  the  public  school  and 
library  have  been  fairly  satisfactory,  not 
only  have  the  books  loaned  the  pupils 
furnished  entertainment  for  an  idle  hour 
but  they  have  developed  a library  in- 
stinct and  caused  to  be  formed  a reading 
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habit  for  the  highest  and  best  in  litera- 
ture. In  the  various  experiences  since  I 
have  been  librarian  of  a very  small  rural 
library,  I have  had  an  opportunity  to 
note  something  of  the  effect  and  value 
free  access  to  books  have  upon  the  lives 
of  our  people.  It  has  been  the  means 
toward  the  gaining  of  a general  educa- 
tion, which  will  afford  many  a new 
impetus  in  life.  If  there  are  up-to-date 
books  on  agriculture,  the  care  of  stock, 
the  best  ways  to  develop  the  land,  how  to 
rid  the  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  of 
pests,  if  all  such  boobs  can  be  brought 
to  his  (the  farmer’s)  door  the  chief  aim 
of  the  rural  library  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Our  aim  has  always  been  to  create  a 
taste  for  what  is  finest  and  best  in  lit- 
erature, and  when  clean  ideas  and  a 
taste  for  good  reading  have  been  formed, 
we  need  not  fear  the  cheap  and  injurious 
and  sensational  in  literature  which  crowd 
our  news  stands. 

By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kino,  Ln.^ 
Public  Library,  Cooperstown, 


Indiana  County  is  badly  in  need  of 
more  adequate  library  service  than  it 
now  has.  There  are  small  libraries  in 
connection  with  the  various  high  schools, 
but  these  are  not  used  by  the  general 
reading  public.  In  the  entire  county 
there  are  only  three  small  public  libraries, 
one  in  Indiana,  one  in  Saltsburg,  one  in 
Blairsville.  These  three  are  receiving  a 
very  small  sum  from  the  county  each 
year.  They  derive  their  income  from 
other  sources,  such  as  clubs  and  popular 
help.  Naturally  they  are  handicapped  in 
serving  districts  outside  of  their  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  They  will  gladly  lend  books 
to  responsible  people  who  will  come  to 
the  library.  This  means  that  a vast  ma- 
jority of  the  county  is  entirely  removed 
from  public  library  service.  Had  these 
libraries  sufficient  financial  support  and 
sufficient  librarians  they  could  conduct 
a mailing  system. 

The  County  Library  System  seems  to 
be  the  logical  solution  to  the  problem. 


In  our  County  the  Sub-station  idea  is 
the  most'  feasible.*  Many  of  the  roads 
are  un-improved  and  thus  the  truck  idea 
is  impossible,  while  the  mailing  idea 
seems  a more  expensive  one.  It  also 
does  away  with  the  “shopping,’’  so  dear 
to  any  true  reader.  To  actually  SEE 
the  books  creates  the  desire  for  the  book. 
When  the  people  can  actually  go  and 
see  the  collection  of  books  they  will  be 
more  interested.  The  purpose  of  such 
service  is  to  create  a greater  reading 
public  as  well  as  to  serve  those  who  al- 
ready have  the  taste  for  the  better  things 
of  life. 

Children  are  handicapped  in  school 
work  by  this  lack  of  reference  material, 
and  are  put  up  against  unfair  odds  when 
coming  in  contact  with  pupils  from  com- 
munities served  by  public  libraries. 
Schools  are  limited  in  the  amount  of 
money  which  they  may  devote  to  build- 
ing up  their  libraries.  Many  homes  are 
unable  to  buy  these  required  or  desired 
books. 

Our  County  Commissioners,  when  in- 
terviewed in  regard  to  the  movement,  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  learn  more 
of  the  system,  but  they  too  have  prob- 
lems to  face  in  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  county  funds.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a fine  road  program,  which 
means  money. 

If  the  people  in  the  county  can  be 
aroused  to  a realization  of  this  need  of 
Library  service.  I feel  that  the  County 
Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  co-operate. 

Mrs.  George  Lindsay.  Pres.  P-T.  A. 

Heilwood,  Pa. 

*(This  is  questionable,  Ed.) 


It  is  a difficult  task  to  impress  parents 
who  revel  in  True  Stories  and  the  like 
of  the  need  of  different  reading  for 
children.  A teacher  in  our  8th  grade 
suggested  to  the  girls  reading  of  some- 
thing beside  True  Stories  and  True 
Romances.  They  asked — “What  is  there 
to  read  if  not  those?”  And  nice  bright 
boys  of  the  7th  grade  had  never  read 
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a book — you  know  where  the  fault  lies. 
After  much  persuading  induced  one  boy 
to  read  We.  He  was  much  delighted — 
said  "it  was  the  best  book  he  ever  read," 
and  has  since  read  many  and  enjoys 
Cooper,  Stevenson  and  those  best  of 
books  for  children. 

Some  people  think  the  State  pays  the 
young  girl  and  myself  who  care  for  and 
keep  the  library  open  two  afternoons  a 
week  to  give  out  the  books.  But  we 
know  the  children  and  many  adults  have 
had  a fair  amount  of  good  reading  for 
the  last  three  years.  Our  collection  of 
adult  books  was  much  better  than  those 
for  children,  but  we  have  bought  some 
new  and  those  from  our  "State"  keep 
it  growing  better  all  the  time. 

(Mrs.  G.  H.)  Laura  B.  Watkins, 

Roaring  Branch,  Pa. 
(A  County  Library  would  be  a God-send 
to  these  library  workers.  Ed.) 


WILL  YOU  BE  ONE? 

The  following  message  addressed  to 
librarians  and  friends  of  library  work 
was  drafted  at  a recent  Executive  Board 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation : 

The  American  Library  Association 
Council  and  Executive  Board  are  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  continuing 
important"  work  now  under  way  but 
unless  additional  funds  are  secured, 
some  essential  services  must  be  dis- 
continued. Will  you  be  one  of  two 
hundred  to  provide  one  sustaining 
membership  from  an  individual,  in- 
stitution. firm  or  group  within  three 
months  to  secure  additional  million 
dollar  endowment.  On  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Board. 

(Signed)  Adam  Strohm,  President 

For  fifty  years  the  American  Library 
Association  has  worked  to  provide 
adequate  book  service  through  libraries 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada.  To- 
day there  are  more  than  6,000  public 
libraries  serving  approximately  sixty- 
five  million  people  and  230  county  li- 


braries providing  rural  and  urban  read- 
ers with  equal  book  privileges.  There 
are  still,  however,  nearly  fifty  million 
people  without  adequate  book  service  and 
1.000  counties  without  one  public  library 
within  their  borders. 

To  assist  the  Association  in  its 

Herculean  task  of  establishing  libraries 
and  extending  library  work,  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  has  contributed  a million 
dollars  toward  a permanent  A.  L.  A. 
endowment.  A second  million  is  believed 
to  be  in  sight  when  the  A.  L.  A.  can 
raise  through  its  own  efforts  another 

million  in  memberships  or  gifts. 

More  than  half  the  needed  amount 

has  been  raised  through  quiet  solicitation 
among  known  friends  of  library  work. 
It  is  essential  now,  however,  to  raise 
the  rest  or  important  activities  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  or  essen- 
tial features  of  several,  must  be  discon- 
tinued. Those  seriously  affected  are  Li- 
brary Extension,  Education  for  Li- 

brarianship  and  Personnel  Service,  and 
Adult  Education. 

If  .$20,000  can  be  raised  through  sus- 
taining memberships  at  .$100  a year,  or 
through  other  memberships,  a double 
purpose  will  be  realized.  Vital  and  far 
reaching  projects  can  be  continued  and 
the  Association  may  qualify,  through  a 
generous  arrangement  with  the  prospec- 
tive donor,  for  a million  dollar  endow- 
ment fund,  thus  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  a similar  situation,  or  worse,  a 
year  hence. 

Only  200  sustaining  memberships  are 
needed.  A membership  may  be  taken 
by  an  individual  or  group  or  by  a busi- 
ness firm.  Marcus  Aaron  of  Pittsburgh, 
The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  J.  B.  Lippineott  Company  of  Phil- 
adelphia, for  instance,  are  sustaining 
members.  Members  of  library  staffs,  li- 
brary boards  and  library  clubs  are,  in 
many  cases,  contributing  toward  group 
memberships  taken  in  the  names  of  their 
organizations.  Applications  for  member- 
ship may  be  sent  to  the  American  Library 
Association,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  or  to  Ralph  Munn  of  the 
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Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  member  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Special  Membership  Com- 
mittee. 

G.  B.  Utley,  Chairman, 

A.  L.  A.  Special  Membership  Committee 


PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUBS 

The  Pennsylvania  Library  A ales  pub- 
lishes the  reports  for  the  District  library 
meetings — which  are  held  in  connection 
with  the  Library  Extension  Division  of 
the  State  Library.  But  there  are  no 
reports  from  other  library  clubs  of  which 
we  have  three — The  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Library  Club  and  the  new  club 
which  is  just  being  formed  in  the  Wy- 
oming Valley  and  is  yet  un-named. 
These  clubs  show  the  growing  strength 
in  tlie  libraries  of  the  several  districts ; 
all  of  which  is  for  the  good  of  library 
service  in  Pennsylvania  as  a whole,  if 
they  are  not  allowed  to  crowd  out  interest 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association. 
Every  state  needs  a strong  library  asso- 
ciation if  the  library  interests  of  the 
whole  state  are  considered  and  state  as- 
sociations may  be  much  strengthened  by 
both  the  district  meetings  and  the  var- 
ious library  clubs  if  it  is  so  planned. 
The  'Notes  requested  these  reports  and 
will  be  glad  to  publish  th'em  each  year. 

A.  A.  M. 


T i i,e  Pittsburgh  Library  Club  by  Elva 
L.  Bascom,  President  1030-31 

At  an  informal  meeting  in  March, 
1927,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Dice  suggested 
the  formation  of  a club,  and  on  April 
26  it  was  officially  organized  at  a dinner 
at  the  University  Faculty  Club.  Mr. 
Dice  presiding.  Over  one  hundred  were 
present  and  later  107  signed  the  con- 
stitution. The  officers  elected  were  Mr. 
L>iee,  president,  Miss  Caroline  Lauman. 
vice-president.  Miss  Alice  T.  McGirr. 
secretary,  and  Miss  Thebe  Pomeroy, 
treasurer.  Three  committees  were  formed 
— executive,  program,  and  membership. 
The  plan  of  dinners,  speakers,  and  a 


social  hour  (if  not  too  late)  which  was 
adopted  with  the  first  meeting  has  been 
followed  ever  since,  except  for  a recep- 
tion as  the  opening  function.  During 
the  first  year,  1927-28,  Mr.  Dice  and 
Mrs.  Wappat  gave  illustrated  talks  on 
the  library  trip  to  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Frederick  Clapp  shared  with  us  his  ex- 
periences in  collecting  in  Europe  the 
books  and  photographs  for  the  new  Fine 
Arts  library  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. and  Dr.  Russell  Johnson  gave  a 
vivid  description  of  the  conditions  in 
Russia  as  he  had  studied  them  during  Iris 
summer  trip. 

The  second  year's  activities  began 
with  a reception  at  the  University  Club 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munn.  The 
president  was  Miss  Frances  Kelly,  the 
vice-president  Miss  Enid  M.  Boli,  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  gave  a 
pleasant  talk  on  . the  Theatre  Guild’s 
program  of  plays,  which  he  was  repre- 
senting, and  our  local  “weather  man” 
presented  the  Pittsburgh  variety  very 
acceptably.  At  the  spring  meeting  we 
had  dinner  in  the  “Beanery”  at  Carnegie 
“Tech”  and  then  paraded  next  door  to 
a rehearsal  in  the  Little  Theatre  of 
Charles  S.  Brooks'  very  funny  “Wappin’ 
Wharf” — which  the  informality  between 
director  and  actors  made  still  funnier. 

Last  year — the  third — began  in  similar 
manner,  with  a reception  to  the  new 
president,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wright ; Miss 
Elizabeth  Keith  was  made  vice-president, 
Miss  Marian  Hatch,  secretary,  and  Miss 
Henrietta  Kornhauser,  treasurer.  Mrs. 
Louise  Thaden  gave  a talk  on  women  in 
aviation  at  one  dinner ; at  another  Cy 
Hungerford  talked  of  the  joys  and 
difficulties  of  a newspaper  cartoonist  as 
he  sketched  “Pa  Pitt”  and  others  of 
his  famous  caricatures.  At  a third 
Madame  Karpova,  of  the  Carnegie 
“Tech”  faculty,  revived  her  memories  of 
years  spent  as  a pupil  in  a famous  St. 
Petersburg  school  ( dressed  in  the  school 
uniform),  and  we  finished  the  evening 
with  a spelling  contest  of  words  con- 
nected with  library  work,  Mr.  Wright 
making  an  admirable  schoolmaster. 
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With  the  fourth  year  the  present  “in- 
cumbent” was  honored  with  the  now- 
traditional  reception,  at  which  those 
who  attended  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  talked 
briefly  on  different  angles  of  the 
week’s  programs  and  events  and  later 
library  tours.  At  the  first  dinner  meet- 
ing Mr.  Joseph  Remenyi  of  Cleveland 
College  pictured  contemporary  conditions 
in  Central  Europe  as  reflected  in  recent 
fiction ; at  the  second  Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Watkins,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  discussed  the  economic  de- 
pression and  its  effect  on  the  Pittsburgh 
District.  We  hope  to  hear  Miss  Askew 
relate  her  experiences  in  organizing 
county  libraries  in  May,  when  she  comes 
to  lecture  to  the  Library  School,  and 
we  are  to  close  with  a picnic  on  the 
lovely  campus  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Colleg'e  for  Women,  in  June.  This  pleas- 
ure we  shall  owe  to  the  chairman  of  our 
program  committee,  Miss  Harriet  D. 
McCarty,  who  is  librarian  of  “P.  C.  W.” 
I believe  all  the  presidents  would  like 
to  have  placed  on  record  what  they  have 
stated  at  the  annual  business  meetings 
— their  indebtedness  to  these  chairmen 
for  the  success  of  the  meetings.  Those 
of  the  first  three  years  were  Miss  Ruth 
M.  Fornwalt,  Mrs.  Blanche  K.  Wappat, 
and  Miss  Winifred  Denison. 

The  membership  has  grown  from  107 
at  the  close  of  the  first  year  to  180  at 
the  present  moment.  But  when  some 
oveidooked  dues  are  gathered  in  we  shall 
number  200.  The  dollar  each  from  this 
number  carries  us  along  fairly  well, 
though  it  doesn’t  allow  for  more  than 
one  spealssr  who  charges  “real  money.” 
We  are  able  to  secure  good  dinners  in 
pleasant  surroundings  for  $1.25  to  $1.50 
and  our  “incidentals”  are  small,  the  mul- 
tigraphing of  notices  being  furnished 
w'ithout  charge.  Not  only  the  city  proper 
but  the  whole  “District”  contributes 
members — staffs  of  the  small  but  live 
libraries  in  suburban  sections  and  in  the 
valley  towns.  The  librarians  and  staffs 
of  the  many  special  libraries  are  active 
members  despite  the  keen  interest  they 


take  in  their  own  Special  Libraries 
organization,  which  entertains  the  Cleve- 
land group  and  the  national  president 
on  the  23rd  of  February. 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  the 
absence  of  a library  club  here,  with  long 
distances  and  difficult  traffic  conditions 
and  no  means  of  “rapid  transit” — to 
mention  only  two,  but  now  that  we 
have  one  I doubt  if  any  “regular  at- 
tendant” would  want  to  give  it  up. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that 
the  club  has  just  voted  a sustaining 
membership  in  the  A.  L.  A.  campaign 
for  a million  dollars. 


WYOMING  VALLEY  LIBRARY 
MEETINGS 

By  Margaret  Jackson,  Ch. 

Library  workers  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  have  been  meeting  informally  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  in  1930-31  for 
the  purpose  of  sharing  professional  in- 
formation and  of  gaining  social  contact. 
At  the  first  meeting  held  in  the  Hoyt 
Library,  Miss  Myra  Poland  told  of  her 
trip  to  California,  and  of  the  message 
of  Mr.  Keogh,  the  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

At  the  second  meeting  Miss  Betterly 
of  the  Osterhout  Library  discussed  the 
leading  children’s  books  of  the  season, 
thus  giving  a purchase  list  to  less  ex- 
perienced children’s  librarians.  The  third 
meeting  was  given  over  to  the  librarians 
of  the  High  Schools,  Wilkes-Barre  In- 
stitute, and  the  Wyoming  S'eminary, 
with  some  added  talks  from  school 
officials.  At  each  of  these  meetings 
trustees  and  school  officers  met  to  con- 
fer with  the  library  workers. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  international 
in  its  character.  The  principal  of  the 
private  school  for  girls,  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Institute,  had  a magnificent  display  of 
1700  foreign  posters.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  topic,  reports  were  made  from 
three  libraries  on  work  with  the  foreign 
born,  and  reference  was  made  to  work 
in  the  hospitals  with  non-English  speak- 
ing patients.  Miss  Alice  Eaton  came 
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from  Harrisburg  to  repeat  her  delightful 
talk  on  kinship  through  poetry  which 
was  first  compiled  for  an  American 
State  Library  Association  meeting  in 
Atlantic  City. 

The  March  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  G.  A.  R.  High  SehooS  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  The  topic  will  probably  be 
drama,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a leader  of 
the  Little  Theatre  movement  and  some 
of  the  leaders  of  school  dramatics  will 
be  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  At  this 
meeting  the  plan  of  forming  a neighbor- 
hood library  organization  will  be  dis- 
cussed. It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way 
those  who  are  able  to  go  to  the  state 
and  national  meetings  will  bring  back 
news  and  enthusiasm  to  those  who  had 
to  “stay  by  the  stuff and  the  work  of 
the  many  will  be  made  more  effective 
by  the  sharing  of  expert  knowledge  or 
experience. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  GOSSIP 
Altoona 

Miss  Krick  reports  that  in  July  the 
School  District  appointed  a public  library 
board.  The  board  had  its  organization 
meeting  in  October  and  from  now  on 
will  conduct  the  public  library  business. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  a library  build- 
ing. 

Berwick 

A delegation  of  men  from  the  A.  C. 
& P.  Workman’s  Welfare  Association 
appealed  to  the  town  council  of  Berwick 
recently  for  help  for  the  library.  The 
library  has  done  good  work  there  under 
many  handicaps,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  learn  that  the  people  of  Berwick  are 
aroused  to  the  need  of  giving  the  library 
better  financial  support. 

Bethlehem 

Mrs.  Catherine  K.  Cleaver,  a former 
member  of  the  library  board,  left  a 
bequest  of  $20,000  to  the  library  as  a 
trust  fund,  the  income  to  be  spent  for 
books.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Elizabeth 
K.  Cleaver  Fund. 


Bloom  sburg 

The  Public  Library  has  received  a 
valuable  gift  from  Mrs.  Samuel  Wigfall 
including  books,  300  mounted  photo- 
graphs of  18  different  countries : also 

lithographs,  prints  and  medals  collected 
by  Mrs.  Wigfall's  father,  Mr.  T.  Broom 
Bloomfield  during  years  of  travel  through- 
out the  world. 

As  a Christmas  gift  this  year  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Library  Board  of 
Directors  gave  to  the  library  a year’s 
membership  in  the  Picture-a-Month  Club, 
from  which  the  library  receives  one  pic- 
ture or  print  of  a celebrated  painting  or 
engraving  and  a small  magazine  on  Art 
Appreciation  each  month.  The  prints 
measure  18  x 12  inches. 

Canonsburg 

The  town  council  has  not  only  in- 
creased its  appropriation  to  the  library 
this  year  but  has  also  given  it  the  use 
of  a third  room  in  the  Borough  Build- 
ing for  a girls’  reading  room,  and  pro- 
vided linoleum  for  the  floor  and  shades 
for  the  windows.  Interested  people  of 
the  town  gave  the  furniture  for  it.  In- 
terest in  the  library  is  increasing  steadily 
as  shown  by  the  mounting  circulation. 

Canton 

Instruction  of  school  children  in  the 
use  of  the  library  has  been  started  again 
by  Miss  McCauley  of  the  Green  Free 
Library.  The  children  go  in  groups  for 
twenty-minute  periods  and  already  results 
are  being  seen  in  the  way  the  children 
find  books  and  other  materials  for  them- 
selves. Increased  circulation  shows  a 
steadily  growing  interest  in  the  library 
by  the  town’s  people. 

Cherry  Tree 

Another  library  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  those  getting  support  from  its  town 
council.  This  is  Cherry  Tree,  which  re- 
ports that  the  council  will  pay  its  rent 
hereafter. 

Chester  County 

The  Chester  County  Library  truck  has 
been  on  the  road  all  winter  in  spite  of 
some  icy  roads  and  snow.  New  library 
stations  have  been  opened,  bringing  'the 
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total  up  to  seventy-seven.  Not  all  the 
districts  which  have  asked  for  service 
have  been  reached  yet,  but  it  is  only 
the  question  of  time,  and  money.  The 
stations  already  established  are  well 
scattered  over  the  county. 

Clarion 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  town  coun- 
cil a proposal  was  made  by  three  of 
Clarion's  prominent  civic  associations  in 
regard  to  the  furnishing  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  Ross  Library. 

The  Women’s  Club  of  Clarion,  The 
Library  Association,  and  The  Com- 
munity Association  offered  to  furnish 
the  library  and  maintain  it  for  one  year 
or  longer  in  accordance  with  certain 
terms  and  conditions. 

Connellsville 

Miss  Sally  Seaton  was  elected  libra- 
rian of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  at 
the  annual  meeting.  Miss  Seaton  has 
been  acting  librarian  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Olney.  Miss  Bess  Percy 
was  made  assistant  librarian.  Both 
have  been  in  the  library  since  it's  early 
days  and  are  much  beloved  by  the  bor- 
rowers. 

Conshohocken 

The  children  of  Conshohocken  gave 
the  library  a Christmas  gift  this  year 
of  $25  to  buy  books  for  the  children’s 
room.  The  books  purchased  were  chosen 
for  those  just  beginning  to  read  and  are 
much  appreciated. 

Downingtown 

A new  children’s  room  has  been  opened 
in  the  Downingtown  Library.  It  is  on 
the  right  of  the  entrance  hall  and  pro- 
vides much  needed  quarters  for  the  chil- 
dren and  their  books.  The  room  has 
hitherto  been  used  by  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  which  has  moved  into  a 
room  on  the  second  floor. 

DuBois 

Miss  Gladys  Seymour,  librarian  of  the 
DuBois  Public  Library,  was  married  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  1931,  to  Mr.  John 
Jacob  Hellewell. 


Mrs.  Ilellewell  will  continue  as  libra- 
rian of  the  DuBois  Library. 

The  library  last  fall  installed  the  sim- 
plified Detroit  charging  system  and  Mrs. 
Ilellewell  reports  that  it  is  very  success- 
ful in  relieving  congestion.  Locally  it 
is  known  as  the  “cafeteria  style”  of  book 
charging. 

The  Child  Welfare  Circle  of  DuBois 
again  gave  the  library  $100  for  children’s 
hooks.  This  is  an  annual  donation.  The 
books  were  ready  for  distribution  at 
Christmas  time  and  they  were  displayed 
at  a tea  given  by  the  library  staff  to 
club  members. 

The  library  has  gone  over  the  hundred 
thousand  mark  in  its  circulation  and 
records  show  that  08%  of  the  population 
use  the  library. 

Elkland 

Mrs.  Naomi  Northup  has  resigned  as 
librarian  of  the  Elkland  Public  Library. 
Miss  Florence  Magee,  a former  librarian, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  in  Mrs. 
Northup’s  place. 

El  I wood  City 

A fine  collection  of  Indian  curios  in 
an  oak  display  case  was  presented  to  the 
library  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Evans  recently. 

Gettysburg 

Forty-six  public  spirited  men  of  Get- 
tysburg pledged  themselves  to  devote  their 
time,  efforts,  and  influence  as  well  as 
financial  support  toward  a program  of 
accomplishment  for  Gettysburg. 

Among  the  projects  on  their  program 
is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a public  library. 

Glenside 

The  Glenside  library  has  moved  into 
a larger  room  in  the  Keswick  Building 
which  has  been  given  them  rent  free 
for  a period  of  at  least  two  years  by 
Mr.  Edwin  N.  Johnson.  This  will  en- 
able the  library  to  give  much  better 
service,  as  the  room  they  were  in  was 
so  crowded  it  was  a serious  handicap. 
The  library  is  now  open  every  week 
day. 
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Greenville 

The  Rotary  Club  gave  the  library  $50 
with  which  to  purchase  books  for  boys. 

Lancaster 

Gifts  to  the  library  during  the  imst 
year  include  $100  from  the  Lancaster 
County  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
and  an  encyclopedia  of  social  sciences 
from  the  R.  B.  Thomas  bequest. 

Latrobe 

Mrs.  Eleanor  P.  Bye  has  resigned  as 
librarian  of  the  Latrobe  Public  Library 
and  the  position  is  now  filled  by  Miss 
Sara  McComb,  who  has  recently  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Lock  Haven 

The  Ross  Library  received  an  increase 
in  its  appropriation  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  Clinton  County  in  order  that 
the  work  begun  in  the  County  might 
be  carried  on. 

Meadville 

The  Public  Library  here  is  another  of 
those  in  Pennsylvania  which  houses  a 
museum  of  art  treasures  as  well  as 
books,  pottery,  wood  carving,  birds,  fire 
arms,  quaint  articles  of  household  use 
and  clothing  of  other  days  are  found 
there,  and  the  collection  is  being  aug- 
mented constantly. 

N orth  umberla  nd 

A membership  drive  is  to  be  launched 
this  year  for  the  Priestly-Forsyth  Li- 
brary. 

The  slogan  adopted  for  the  drive  is 
“One  Thousand  or  More  at  One  Dollar 
or  More.” 

Oil  City 

150  books  were  given  to  the  library 
by  Miss  Mary  L.  Robinson  in  memory 
of  her  father. 

The  basement  of  the  library  has  been 
cemented  and  the  walls  white-washed  by 
another  friend  of  the  library.  The  roof 
has  been  repaired  and  new  shelving  for 
the  rental  collection  installed. 


Other  gifts  to  the  library  include  $1,- 
000  from  the  School  Board,  $100  from 
the  Belles  Lettres  Club,  $100  from  the 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  $25 
from  the  Junior  Belles  Lettres. 

Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Klingelsmith,  libra- 
rian of  the  Biddle  Law  Library  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School 
died  at  her  home  in  Philadelphia  in 
January. 

Miss  Klingelsmith  was  seventy-one 
years  old  and  had  been  librarian  of  the 
Biddle  Library  for  thirty-two  years.  She 
had  received  her  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School  in  1S9S  in  its  first 
class,  and  was  one  of  the  first  women 
of  Philadelphia  to  be  admitted  to  the 
bar. 

She  built  up  the  library  from  7,000 
volumes  to  78,000.  placing  it  among  the 
outstanding  law  libraries  of  the  Country. 

She  was  a noted  authority  in  her  field 
and  in  paleography. 

In  1916  she  was  awarded  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Master  of  Laws  by  the 
University. 

Pittsburgh — Carnegie  Library 

Charles  W.  Mason,  formerly  with 
West  Virginia  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  has  been  appointed 
reader’s  consultant  in  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh.  This  appointment 
is  the  result  of  a grant  of  $21,000  made 
by  the  Buhl  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh 
for  a three  year  experiment  in  adult 
education,  using  an  experienced  educator 
as  reader's  consultant.  Louise  M.  Hulin 
(Michigan,  1929)  has  been  named  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Mason. 

Pittston 

Pittston  Library,  in  West  Pittston 
borough,  has  been  operating  for  many 
years  in  the  old  storeroom  of  a two- 
story  brick  building  purchased  with  a 
view  to  erecting  a modern  library  build- 
ing on  the  desirable  lot,  90  x 125  feet. 
With  conditions  unfavorable  for  securing 
funds  for  a modern  building,  the  library 
officials  raised  $3,800  through  personal 
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appeals  to  friends,  and  have  just  com- 
pleted  the  remodeling  of  the  storeroom. 
The  old  plate  glass  front  on  Exeter 
Avenue  was  removed  and  the  opening 
walled  up.  A new  colonial  entrance, 
with  brick  portico,  was  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  Warren  Street  side  of  the 
building.  The  interior  of  the  storeroom 
was  completely  remodeled,  providing  a 
modern  library  room,  with  librarian’s 
desk  in  the  center,  opposite  the  entrance, 
and  separate  reading  room  on  either  end 
for  adults  and  children.  All  windows 
being  placed  high,  the  four  sides  of  the 
room  are  available  for  book  stacks. 
There  is  a new  steel  ceiling,  modern 
electric  lighting,  and  linoleum  floor  cover- 
ing. The  improvements  provide  a large, 
well  adapted,  cheerful  library  room,  well 
lighted  day  and  night.  Pittston  Library 
was  founded  as  a private  enterprise 
sixty  years  ago,  and  has  been  on  a pub- 
lic basis  for  many  years.  At  very  low 
cost  of  maintenance,  it  is  providing 
service  that  is  steadily  increasing  in 
value. 

(This  news  note  was  sent  from  the 
Pittston  Library.  Such  news  items  are 
always  gladly  welcomed  for  inclusion  in 
Library  Notes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other 
trustees  and  librarians  will  follow  the 
example  set  by  Pittston.  Ed.) 

Pottstown — Hill  School 

A gift  of  .$10,000  for  a science  library 
to  be  housed  in  the  new  science  building 
of  the  school  was  recently  received. 

Punxsutawney 

This  library  reports  it  has  had  the 
most  successful  year  in  its  history.  An 
increase  of  6,561  books  circulated  brings 
the  total  up  to  50,729  or  about  5% 
volumes  for  every  person  in  the  town. 
Not  only  has  the  circulation  increased 
but  the  reference  work  as  well,  so  that 
the  resources  of  the  library  not  only  in 
books  but  in  room  for  those  using  the 
reference  material  has  been  pushed  to 
the  limit. 

Royersford 

The  public  library  has  been  moved 
into  the  new  school  building  which  was 


built  on  the  grounds  given  for  a public 
library  site  by  a former  citizen.  The 
library  occupies  a large  corner  room  on 
the  first  floor.  It  has  a separate  en- 
trance and  is  well  located  and  equipped 
to  serve  the  public  needs.  A room  under- 
neath the  library  room  can  be  used  for 
stacks  and  as  the  library  grows  it  may 
be  fitted  up  for  a children’s  department. 
This  room  also  has  an  entrance  of  its 
own  on  the  street,  and  is  connected  with 
the  room  above  by  a staircase. 

Scottdale 

Miss  Edna  Krause,  for  several  years 
librarian  of  the  Scottdale  Library,  re- 
signed in  January.  She  has  accepted  the 
position  of  librarian  of  the  Wyomissing 
Library  starting  the  first  of  February. 

Miss  Winifred  O’Connor,  first  assistant 
in  the  library,  has  been  made  librarian 
in  Miss  Krause’s  place. 

Scranton 

The  circulation  of  the  Scranton  li- 
brary increased  by  33,555  during  the  last 
year.  This  is  a splendid  showing  and 
the  increased  interest  in  the  library 
promises  much  for  the  future. 

The  appropriation  for  the  book  fund 
was  increased  $420. 

Mr.  Wooster  is  making  new  friends 
for  the  library  continually  through  his 
talks  on  books  and  reading.  Mr.  Wooster 
advocates  the  extension  of  the  library 
through  the  establishment  of  branches, 
especially  a children's  branch  near  the 
main  library  to  relieve  the  congestion 
there. 

Sewickley 

A library  society  has  been  formed  of 
“well-wishing”  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  library. 
They  each  give  five  dollars  a year  for 
the  purchase  of  specially  desirable  books, 
maps,  prints  and  other  material  which 
could  not  be  purchased  from  the  general 
library  income,  and  also  plan  to  build 
up  the  “Hendrie  collection”  of  loud 
history. 

Spring  City 

The  library  has  been  moved  into  the 
recently  remodeled  annex  buildine  con- 
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nected  with  the  Church  Street  School. 
Its  new  home  will  afford  more  space 
and  equipment  for  distribution  of  books 
and  is  a great  improvement  over  the 
facilities  afforded  in  the  Memorial  Hall. 

Tidioute 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  1931,  the  Tidioute 
Library  kept  open  house  in  its  new  build- 
ing. This  n'ew  library,  a brick  and  stone 
building,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Freeman 
E.  Hertzel  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania. 

The  building  is  finished  in  colors  of 
tan,  is  well  lighted  and  heated,  and  fire- 
proof throughout. 

Towanda 

Mrs.  Hall  in  a recent  letter  speaks  of 
the  fact  that  since  the  town  voted  a 
definite  millage  for  the  support  of  the 
library,  the  trustees  have  been  able  to 
budget  the  funds  and  allocate  a portion 
for  books  each  year.  This  has  meant 
that  for  the  first  time  the  librarian  and 
the  book  committee  know  how  much  they 
can  spend  for  books  and  can  therefore 
work  more  intelligently  and  successfully 
in  choosing  books  for  the  library.  It 
means  that  the  people  of  Towanda  will 
get  better  service  and  more  books  than 
was  possible  under  the  old  way,  when 
the  support  was  uncertain  and  uneven. 

The  library  there  has  been  redecorated, 
new  stacks  have  been  added  to  the  read- 
ing room,  the  cellar  has  been  concreted 
and  now  provides  additional  storage 
space  for  books. 

Vandergrift 

The  Public  Library  has  been  entirely 
renovated  and  repainted.  Improvements 
in  the  basement  make  room  for  period- 
icals, which  were  over  crowded  before. 
The  circulation  increase  for  the  year 
was  5,707. 

Venango 

We  have  recently  heard  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Kate  Stein  which  occurred  in 
November,  1930,  Since  the  opening  of 
the  Venango  Library  in  1916  Mrs.  Stine 
has  given  it  faithful  service,  and  has 
served  as  librarian  for  a number  of 
years.  Miss  Bessie  R.  Clark  has  had 


charge  of  the  library  since  Mrs.  Stine’s 
illness  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  be 
in  the  library. 

Warren 

Through  the  enterprise  and  courtesy 
of  the  Newhouse  Galleries  of  New  York 
and  St.  Louis,  one  of  America's  oldest 
art  institutions,  the  citizens  of  Warren 
were  able  to  enjoy  an  exhibit  of  art 
treasures  in  the  Public  Library  during 
the  winter.  It  comprised  original  works 
by  18th  century  masters. 

Williamsport 

Dr.  John  Cummin  of  Boston  recently 
presented  to  the  James  V.  Brown  Li- 
brary a number  of  rare  volumes  together 
with  a few  manuscripts  on  vellum  to 
he  added  to  the  “Cummin  collection  of 
Rare  and  Notable  Presses”  given  by  him 
in  memory  of  his  father,  the  late  Judge 
Hugh  Hart  Cummin. 

Among  the  books  just  given  is  the 
Nurnberg  Virgil,  one  of  the  rarest  edi- 
tions of  the  poet,  printed  by  Anthoni 
Koberger  in  1492. 

Windber 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Fyfe  is  the  new  librarian 
of  the  Windber  Public  Library.  The  li- 
brary has  been  very  fortunate  in  having 
received  financial  support  from  the 
School  Board  and  the  Town  Council. 
With  this  help  the  library  trustees  are 
confident  that  they  can  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  the  library  considerably. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Books  for  the  Blind 

The  State  Library  does  not  have  any 
books  for  the  blind  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind,  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  doing  the  work. 

This  Association  was  established  in 
1882  and  has  been  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Free  Library  of  Philadel- 
phia for  many  years.  They  have  a 
branch  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Any  blind  person  in  the  state  may 
register  with  the  nearest  center,  eltner 
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the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  or  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
books  are  sent  by  parcel  post  under  a 
government  frank,  so  there  is  no  postage 
expenses  for  the  borrower ; the  wrap- 
pings are  arranged  so  the  borrower  by 
reversing  the  outside  layer  may  do  up 
the  book  for  the  return  himself. 

The  Home  Teaching  Society  will  send 
an  instructor  to  the  borrower  to  teach 
him  to  read. 

Results 

It  pays  to  support  your  public  library, 
according  to  figures  made  public  today 
by  the  American  Library  Association. 

Of  thirty-five  cities  in  the  United 
States  having  between  100,000  and  200,- 
000  population,  the  five  receiving  $1.00 
per  capita  support — the  figure  established 
by  the  American  Library  Association  as 
the  lowest  at  which  adequate  library 
service  may  be  provided — all  show  wider 
usefulness  than  the  average  library. 
Long  Beach,  California  circulated  more 
than  nine  books  to  each  of  its  citizens ; 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut  more  than  eight ; 
Evansville,  Indiana  more  than  seven ; 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  and  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  more  than  six. 

The  average  library  circulated  4.9 
books  per  capita. 

Cities  providing  their  libraries  with 
the  least  per  capita  support  showed  cor- 
respondingly low  circulation  figures. 
Miami,  Florida  paid  twenty-five  cents 
per  capita  for  library  service  and  showed 
2.1  books  circulated  per  capita ; Oakla- 
lioma  City  paid  thirty  cents  and  circu- 
lated 1.0  books;  Fort  Worth,  Texas  paid 
thirty-three  cents  and  circulated  1.3 
books ; Lowell,  Massachusetts  paid  thirty- 
five  cents  and  circulated  2 books ; and 
El  Paso,  Texas  paid  forty  cents  and  cir- 
culated 1.0  books.  The  minimum  cir- 
culation of  books  which  a library  should 
show,  if  adequately  supported,  is  five 
books  per  capita,  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

White  House  Conference 

“The  problem  of  promoting  good  read- 
ing among  American  children  is,  above 


'everything  else,  a problem  of  making 
good  x-eading  matter  accessible,”  aceoi-d- 
ing  to  the  Reading  Committee  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health.  Among  the  Committee  recom- 
mendations are  the  following : 

1.  “Public  library  service  should  be 
made  available  to  the  40,000,000 
people  (about  15,000,000  of  whom 
are  children)  now  without  it, 
through  the  establishment  of  muni- 
cipal and  especially  of  county  (or 
other  large  unit)  libraries.” 

2.  “The  establishment  of  such  libraries 
and  the  improvement  of  libraries 
now  in  existence,  and  particularly 
the  improvement  of  specialized 
service  for  children,  should  be  made 
possible  by  genei’ous  local  appro- 
priations, by  state  aid,  and  by  fed- 
eral aid,  and  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  strengthening  of  state  library 
extension  agencies.” 


New  County  Libraries  in  the  United 
States 

Thi’ee  new  county  libi'aries  have  been 
reported  since  the  September,  1930,  issue 
and  are  listed  below. 

Kansas,  Pawnee  County,  Contract 
wit'h  Larned  Public  Library. 

New  Jersey,  Warren  County,  Belvidere. 

Tennessee,  Shelby  County,  Contract 
with  Cossitt  Librai’y,  Memphis. 

The  first  two  counties  carried  by  a 
big  majority  in  the  November  elections. 
The  county  court  of  Shelby  County, 
Tennessee,  voted  to  establish  county  li- 
bi-ary  service  to  take  advantage  of  a 
five  year  grant  from  the  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  Fund.  Several  counties  where  well 
organized  campaigns  were  under  way 
postponed  the  actual  vote  because  of  the 
drought. 

Hawaii  Leads 

Hawaii  has  gone  ahead  of  the  States 
in  setting  up  complete  county  library 
service.  Governor  Lawrence  M.  Judd 
says : 

“Popular  education  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  greatly  furthered  by  universal 
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public  library  service.  Four  county  li- 
braries, supported  by  territorial  appro- 
priations, make  books  available  to  chil- 
dren and  adults  in  even  the  most  remote 
island,  supplement  the  work  of  the  schools 
and  provide  a means  for  continuing  edu- 
cation when  school  days  are  over. 
Hawaii  is  justly  proud  of  its  county  li- 
braries.” 


Louisiana  Carries  On 

At  th'e  close  of  the  five  year  library 
demonstration  in  Louisiana  in  July, 
1930,  the  state  legislature  appropriated 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  on 
practically  the  same  scale  as  it  was  con- 
ducted under  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
grant.  Continued  library  progress  in 
Louisiana  is  thus  assured. 
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